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by 
Jennifer Knafla 


The SGA senate says that 
the Common Hour issue is 
currently in a stalemate. 

At the Oct. 17 SGA 
meeting, Brad Craft, chair for 
the academic affairs com- 
mittee, reported - 
that the extension 
of Common Hour is 
resting in the hands of Dr. 

Stuart Mills, provost and vice chan- 
cellor of academic affairs. 

"He's the one that gets to say 
yes or no,” Craft said. The extension 
of Common Hour has the support of 
three resolutions, one from the SGA, 
one from the Faculty Senate and one 
from the Student Organization 
Council. 

Mills told the Faculty Senate 
on Oct. 14 that he is currently com- 
piling a detailed memo of the back- 


ground and history of building a 
schedule around a Common Hour. 

"I've been working on it for the 
last two weeks," Mills said, "but I 
have been prevented from working 
on the report because of having to 
produce documents for outside cam- 
pus purposes." 

Mills said that the report will 
cover some not-so-well-known in- 
formation and also provide for the 
debate among students and faculty a 
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basis of fact and knowledge. 
Referring to Mills’ memo, 
SGA Vice President Ben 

& Thomas called the anticipat- 

! ed report "Mills’ memoirs." 

SGA President Jeff 
7 Strozier said that the Common 
Hour issue would be resolved 

but not without a lot of 
= compromise and talk be- 

tween the students and the 

administration. 

Thomas presented a resolution 
for SOC support of the Common 
Hour extension at the SOC meeting 
on Oct, 4, 

To combat the complaint that 
SGA is merely seeking to extend the 
Common Hour for itself, the resolu- 
tion will show that all the student or- 
ganizations were in favor of the 
change, said Thomas. 

"The extension will help to 
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Fall Fest features free food, 
games and “The Shining” 


column by 


Tilo 

It's that time of year again. 
wind is picking up, the temperature 
is dropping, and the leaves are 
changing color (well, not here, but 
they're changing color somewhere). 

You guessed it: it's fall! And 
with fall comes LSUS's annual Fall 
Fest, a time to unwind and have the 
fun that you've already paid for. 

Beginning Tuesday, Oct. 22, 
and running through Friday, Fall 
Fest includes a variety of activities, 
all of which are FREE unless other- 
wise mentioned. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 22 The 
Chicago Comedy Company 
entertained people with jokes and 
improv, similar to that of the televi- 
sion show, "Whose Line Is It 
Anyway?" They performed two 
shows, a teaser during common hour 
and a full-length show at 7 p.m., to 
make attendance possible for every- 
one. 

Thursday, Oct. 24 is the perfect 
night for a cheap fright, with Stanley 


Kubrick's ultra-scary "The Shining" 
(based on the book by Stephen 
King) being shown outdoors on 


os U.C. mall at 9 p.m.. 


You've never yea 


outs! 
chill in f 
bring a fiend) 
your mom! 
Free popcorn ar 


three feet tall! Th 

some novelty fun, thelt 

one's favorite...wax ands! ~ 
Catfish dinnefs will be FREE 

LSUS students, $4 for faculty and 

staff, and $8 for the general public. 


The Student Organization Fair 
ill be providing carnival games and 
food of its own, though these are 
ee because they are fundraisers., 
All of this is happy-happy J joy-joy 


open to everyone, 
ding the general public. 
* So get off your duff, get out of 
¢ house and have some super 
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The Almagest Letters 
Policy 


The Almagest requests your reactions through Letters to the 
Editor. Letters should be typed and double spaced. Please include 
your class and major field of study. Letters should be submitted to 
the Almagest office, BH 344, by 5 p.m. on the Friday preceding 
the Thursday publication date. Obscene, libelous and anonymous 
letters may not be printed. The Almagest reserves the right to edit 
letters. 
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We need reporters and 
cartoonists. 
Come by BH 344 
Call 797-5328 | 
Email almagest@pilot.lsus.edu 


From.the editor 


@ The SGA Senate should 
listen to the students 
when deciding what 
issues to address. 


Last week the SGA senate swore in several new 
senators-at-large. 

After the ceremony, Dr. Gloria Raines, vice chan- 
cellor for student affairs, told the senators that the uni- 
versity adminstration perceives the SGA senate as the 
voice of the students. 

But how true is this perception? 

First, it is apparent that many of the members of the 
SGA are not familiar with their own constitution. 

It may seem like a little thing, but even Raines reg- 
ularly makes the mistake of calling the senate “the 
SGA.” Perhaps this is a matter of convenience, but it de- 
livers the wrong impression. 

Actually, the body that meets on Thursdays during 
Common Hour in the Webster Room of the U.C. is only 
part of the SGA. 

According to the SGA constitution, “all students en- 
rolled at Louisiana State University in Shreveport shall 
be members of the SGA and are entitled to vote in the 
special and general elections of the SGA.” 

Yes, this means the SGA is not some body of elect 
students selected to decide what the students think. 

The SGA is every student. 

Raines also urged the senators to listen to their con- 
stituents. Again, we have to wonder how well this is 
done. 

SGA holds its meetings during Common Hour, one 
of the few times that students on this campus actually get 
out and mingle with one another. 

It seems like this would be a perfect opportunity for 
politicking. Senators could use this time to talk to stu- 
dents and find out what issues they feel need to be ad- 
dressed. 

Thursdays are the days the Almagest comes out, 
and outside the U.C. a crowd of concerned citizens is al- 
ways gathered. 

Where are the senators when their constituency is 
discussing the issues of the week? Inside - complaining 
about the perceived stalemate they face as the adminis- 
tration gathers data on the Common Hour issue. 

Why doesn’t the senate use the time they have wise- 
ly, rather than constantly rehashing the same old argu- 
ments? 

As the yoice of the students, couldn’t the senate be 
a little more efficient? State your position and move on 
to a new issue. 

The problem isn’t that the senators don’t care. Most 
of the senators ran for their positions because they felt 
they had something important to contribute to the stu- 
dent voice. But the way the senate is set up prevents 
them from this much of the time. 

Having meetings during Common Hour limits the 
voice of the students. 

There is only a limited amount of time for discus- 
sion of issues and this time is split between a couple sen- 
ators, and the adviser, Raines. 

If the average student attended two consecutive 
SGA senate meetings, he or she would feel a sense of 
deja vu. 

And if the average student stood up to talk during a 
meeting, he or she wouldn’t have time to say anything of 
substance because Common Hour is too short. 

So what is the explanation for having meetings dur- 
ing Common Hour rather than later in the afternoon or 
evening when no one would have to rush to class? 

Some of the senators are unwilling to sacrifice their 


Clarifications 


Last week we incorrectly mentioned the times of English club meetings. The English club meets every Thursday and features refreshments as well as eru- 


dite conversation. 


Abe Fassho asks: “Why is there a third floor button in the elevator for the University Center?” 
There has been some question as to the accuracy of our story in the Oct. 17 issue of the Almagest about the Bronson Hall elevators. We are going to look 


into the issue and put a more detailed story in our next edition. 


precious time to attend weekly meetings. Even though 
the executive committee of the SGA would probably 
rather have longer meetings and accomplish more, they 
cannot do this alone and depend on the support of sena- 
tors with busy schedules. 

In other words, the servants of the people will only 
serve on their own time. 

Of course it is a sacrifice to be in the SGA senate, 
and, as we know, this university doesn’t provide enough 
financial aid to its students to:allow us to focus on our 
studies and most of us have to have jobs outside class. 

But this is something one should think of before 
running for the senate. Students shouldn’t run for the 
senate to acheive power (or more commonly, to pad a re- 
sumé), but to serve the students as advocates for the is- 
sues that the students feel are important. 

This means making personal sacrifices, like missing 
your favorite sitcom or (God forbid) Monday Night 
Football. 

The senate could also better represent the students if 
they used the standard practice of introducing new busi- 
ness during one meeting and holding off voting until the 
next. The Faculty Senate does this, and their meetings 
are monthly. 

By doing this the senators could have time to con- 
sider every issue on the agenda and discuss these issues 
with other students to adequately gauge student opinion. 

Maybe then there would be an actual debate over an 
issue. Normally, the senators don’t seem very clear about 
what they’re voting on and tend to rubber stamp any- 
thing that comes up for a vote. 

Most votes in the senate are unanimous and amount 
to automatic approval for whatever position President 
Jeff Strozier and the executive committee have decided 
should be the voice of the students. 

The senate even limits the options available to stu- 
dents in the general election. 

When the issue of changing the name of the univer- 
sity center was put on the ballot, the only options avail- 
able to students were to keep the name as the University 
Center or change it to Student Union. 

This option was limited because those who wrote 
the ballot said they were afraid that three or more options 
would skew the numbers. 

What resulted was a control to the actual input stu- 
dents can make into the decisions the SGA makes. 

One of the main complaints that the Almagest gets 
is that there is too much controversy in the paper. Some 
complain we are too negative. 

The problem with this attitude is that without con- 
troversy there can never be progress. Controversy is a re- 
sult of a difference of opinion. 

Those who fear controversy, fear differing opinions. 

The SGA senate is an example of the way a lack of 
controversy leads to stale ideas. 

Raines told the new senators not to censor them- 
selves, not to be afraid to speak out about their concerns. 

But every time a senator says something that might 
be perceived as a PR problem for the university s/he is 
advised to reconsider what s/he said. 

Because Raines has been adviser of the SGA for 
years, she knows the history of every issue the senate 
considers and is prepared to lecture the senators on how 
to properly go about their business. 

However, those who really need to be heard during 
the senate meetings are the students. 

Students should make a point of trying to come to 
the meetings on Thursdays during Common Hour in the 
Webster Room of the U.C. and asking to speak on what- 
ever issue the senate is addressing. 

It’s your right to speak out. Use it. 
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Letter to the editor 


Many people have written letters recently expressing how they feel about America. | would like to respond to 
Susan Halford's letter about the need to fight for peace. 

| have great respect for Ms. Halford’s willingness to put her life on the line as a soldier fighting for peace. 
However, I have a problem with her comments on casualties. I believe Quinton Bell was referring not only to soldier 
deaths but Iraqi deaths as well. We must keep in mind that Iraqis are controlled by Saddam Hussein's tyrannical 
regime. Iraqi soldiers and civilians alike are victims, NOT enemies. When we begin our bomb drops and ground in- 
vasions, our realization that these people are now our victims is absolutely imperative. Iraqis are forced into military 
service and forced to obey the rules of their leader because they were born into that tyranny, just as any of us could 
have been. 

After Vietnam, the government and media seem to have taken a silent oath to downplay the realities of war: 
families torn apart by death, horrible mutilation, and total chaos. In America, those soldiers that returned from 
Desert Storm developed a mysterious sickness and parented birth-defected children. In Iraq, the soldiers that 
survived already were home, if that's what you call a bombed out place littered with bodies of loved ones. The 
American press said little about the tragedies that befell the Iraqi people. Here is one: on a February morning in 
199] at about 4 a.m., Americans killed about 500 people in a Baghdad air raid shelter by way of a bomb drop. The 
bodies of these women and children were unrecognizable because they had been blown to bits. Unless you are 
someone who fanatically reads and watches the news, this story and all the others like it are probably unknown to 
you. The stories that make the big headlines are the stories that will coerce the American public to support govern- 
ment policies, 

We wonder how things came to be this way, how people could hate Americans. This is not an easy puzzle to 
solve. Observing the situation with Iraq, one could see how these people could feel bitter toward America. From 
birth they are inundated with Saddam's propaganda. Some are brainwashed into being soldiers, while others know 
what is going on but cannot escape it. They live in a scary police state where they must comply or die. Suddenly war 
comes and the country is plunged into hell as tens of thousands are dead or mutilated. Now they are victims of both 
their own corrupt government and American bombs, When it is over they are not liberated: the regime of terror con- 
tinues and America forgets about them for a while. Then it happens again, We want to know how Osamas, Saddams 
and Hitlers can come to be and then actually gain power. The answers can be found in weak, war-torn countries that 
are victims of big powerful bullies. While we Americans live in a world superpower that watches over us, the people 
of the third world countries and dictatorships have absolutely no one to depend upon. These people have an anger 
that will propel them to commit unspeakable atrocities. What we don't know — what we are not allowed to know — 
will indeed hurt us. 

If you find a desire to be a soldier that promotes peace, then do something about it. Find out the issues and act 
on them, because no one else will. We live in a country with the easiest access to the truths of what is going on. Dig 
for them. We have freedom but we don't use or appreciate it. We abuse and insult our freedom by being apathetic 
and selfish consumers that do not educate themselves about the things that really matter. (Remember that if this con- 
tinues we WILL lose our freedom). Join the Peace Corps and go to those countries to help people, or donate some 
money to the cause instead of buying more stuff with it. Right now it is more important than ever to exercise your 
rights and make America a true democracy. If humanity comes to believe that peace comes with the price of war, 
then peace can never be achieved. 

I'd like to end by sharing a quote from writer Howard Zinn, "Only rarely has the human story, with names and 
images, come through as more than a flash of truth, as one day when I read of a ten-year-old boy, named Noor Mo- 
hammed, lying on a hospital bed on the Pakistani border, his eyes gone, his hands blown off, a victim of American 
bombs." 


La Shea Brittain 
Sophomore Fine Arts major 
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Library tools help disabled 
students access materials 


by 
Tiffany Milne 


The special needs division in 
the Micro Forms and Media Room 
at the Noel Memorial Library has 
some “cool” gadgets that are 
designed to help students with learn- 
ing disabilities. 

The room contains a scanner 
and a computer that talks and listens. 

The computer programs help 
patrons overcome learning disabili- 
ties and physical impairments. The 
computer is capable of printing 
Braille on thick paper and simply 
typing what the user has spoken. 

Peggy Willis, a staff member in 
the Micro Form and Media Room, 
said that before someone can use the 
room and its gadgets, the patron 
must first program his or her voice 
on the memory of the computer. 

Programming the voice enables 
the computer to format each of the 
various programs to fit the user’s in- 
dividual needs. 

Software like Windows Eye is a 
screen-reader, and when a document 
is placed on the scanner, Windows 
Eye can verbalize the information to 
auser. ~ 

Zoom Text can manipulate text 
by making it larger or changing the 
word or background color to make 
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The Micro Forms and Media Room of the Noel Memorial Library has 
special tools to assist those in need. 


text easier to read, helping students 
with visual impairments. 

The state-of-the-art technology 
available in the room makes it possi- 
ble for a student with special needs 
to accomplish work on his or her 
own. 

Paula Atkins, assistant director 
of the Student Development and 
Counseling Center, said that LSUS 
has about 50 to 60 students with dif- 
ferent special needs, but very few of 
those students actually use the room. 


Atkins said that this is probably 
because the technology goes out of 
date quickly. 

Brian Sherman, a staff member 
in the Micro Form and Media Room, 
agrees that although the computer is 
very helpful to the students who use 
it, there are glitches in the program 
due to the nature of the technology. 

He said the room is visited only 
a few times a week, and most of the 
time the patron is accompanied by 
his or her aid. 


Counseling Center offers support for students with 
disabilities in planning accomodations for classes 


by 
Curtis Drayden 


Just because a student says that 
he or she has a disability does not 
entitle him or her to help. 

If certain requirements are not 
met, students may not receive feder- 
al money, 

According to the Services for 
Students with Disabilities, a person 
with a disability is defined as some- 
one with a physical or mental 
impairment that “substantially limits 
one or more life activities.” 

A person is considered to be 
disabled if he or she has a record of 
the disability or is regarded as hay- 
ing the disability. 

Inherent in the definition is the 
concept that impairment itself is not 
a disability. , 

The interaction between the im- 
pact of the impairment and the 
demands of the environment is what 
creates a disability, 

Services for students with dis- 
abilities are available through the 


student development and counseling 
center. 

"The primary objective of Ser- 
vices for Students with Disabilities 
is to assist the students in meeting 
their academic and other goals that 
helps make their academic goals 
possible," said Paula Atkins, 
assistant director of the student de- 
velopment and counseling center. 
"We do not inquire about a student 
disability. It is illegal to do so. So 
how do we know if they have a dis- 
ability? We know when they tell us.” 

Atkins said that students that 
are informed give the center time to 
plan accommodations to meet their 
needs. "For instance, we may have 
to print a text in Braille. Some have 
informed us before registration and 
some after registration,” Atkins said. 

Once proof of disability is es- 
tablished, the student and the assis- 
tant director develop an 
accommodation plan. 

Accommodations are based 
upon the particular facts of each 


case, including the student interview, 


documentation, and other informa- 


tion relevant to the disabling condi- 
tion. 

The plan is put on a service 
contract and on a letter of notifica- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the 
student to deliver the letter of notifi- 
cation to the appropriate faculty or 
staff. 

"Failure to do this may result in 
the denial of services,” said Atkins. 

According to Atkins, the 
student may or may not have any 
contact with the SSD for the remain- 
der of his or education, unless he or 
she inquires about a change or con- 
cern he or she may have. This is an 
individual decision. 

However, students must come 
by each semester to get their letters 
of notification. The SSD only vali- 
dates and makes recommendations. 

Accessing accommodations 
through SSD requires several admin- 
istrative steps. The first step, which 
is necessary for any and all accom- 
modation, is registration. 

Students can go by the Admin- 
istration Building room 227 or call 
797-5365. 


Pederson shares Lincoln legacy 
with s students and the world 


Symposia, Caddo Parish Echos 
_ Fellowship.to Colonial 
- Williamsburg, American Studi 
Faculty Fellowship and a 
tial Conference Series.Co 
soon to the campus is the Fra 
rginia Williams Lincoln 
cture/Symposium. 
Pederson has invited 
prominent guest speaker, Do 
earns Goodwin, tos 


oe Shape Library 
Roosevelt. ‘Three o 


iiwed program at 


is om to get our 
students and people from 
the country involved in the 
nter and its programs. 
ore ‘information, call 


e center has won several 


eee and grants. The center, _ 

based at LSUS, does outreach pro- 

grams across the country. 

___ Major programs oe by 
Cross- 


after produ to employers with- 
in the AMA,” said Rollins. 
Members. of AMA are cligible 


Tiffany Johnson 


The American Marketing As- to post their resumés and look for 
sociation is the first professional jobs on the organization’ 's Website. 
association at LSUS. geared Starting on a good note, the 
towards marketing students. club currently has 20 financial 

_ As anew organization, AMA members. It also plans to have a 
must go before the Student Organi. membership drive this semester for 
‘zation Council's November meet- recruitment. The AMA will partici- 


yr official recognition. 

"The American Marketing As- 

n is the world’s largest asso- 
of marketers with over 

"said Amber 

or marketing major. 

the vice president of 
ns forthe AMA. The _ 
designed for discus 


pate in this year's Fall Fest y 
concession booth. 
The AMA is open to students. 

revardless of major. AMA will hold 
meetings the second Thursday of 
the month. It will also offer 
evening meetings twice a se: 
which will feature guest speakers 
and refreshments. Student Memb« 
ship for AMA is $50 year. Student 
feceive many benefits for their 
membership fee such as a student 
subscription to “Marketing News, 

et resources and newsletters. 
B ap is re a“Wol 


sliced to aauaae 
member. "The Ameri- 
ting Association is a 
‘students to become 
SUS,” said Rollins. 


merican Marketing As- 
ane the bulletin 
si- 
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Daniel Welch pitches during last week’s Fall Ball game against 
Bossier Parish Community College. The Pilots are getting ready for 
the spring season with a fresh lineup. 


Pilots battle BPCC to prepare 
for a repeat of record season 


by 
Dominic Claiborne 


Wrapping up Fall Ball, the 
LSUS Pilots’ baseball team took to 
the ficld Oct. 16 against Bossier 
Parish Community College. In the 
only games where the score is not a 


factor, Fall Ball serves two purposes. 


According to Rocke 
Musgraves, head baseball coach at 
LSUS, the faux games give pitchers 
and the defense a chance to get 
ready for the season as well as serv- 
ing as a teaching and evaluation pe- 
riod for coaches. 

Evaluating talent will take on a 
greater importance this year more so 
than others because the Pilots will 
feature a roster containing 14 fresh- 
men and only four seniors. Senior 
leadership will be a key ingredient 
as the Pilots set their sights on mak- 
ing a run at the Gulf Coast Athletic 
Conference Championship. 

After ending last season with a 
5-4 loss to Loyola University of 
New Orleans in the eleventh inning 
of the championship game of the 


Faculty soccer team has first game 
against team of MBA students 


by 
Jennifer Knafla 


The faculty soccer team has fi- 
nally met its match, or rather, it has 
finally had a match. 

The faculty soccer team had its 
first game against a team of MBA 
students on Oct. 20. 

The faculty team, affectionately 
referred to as Team Fish Fry, beat 
out the student team by a score of 5- 
“i! 


Playing on the field directly be- 
hind the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion building, 16 people showed up 
to play in the six-on-six game. 

Starting at 3 p.m., the ball was 
kept kicking for an entertaining 90- 
minute game. 

Slightly confusing without the 
help of deciphering uniforms, half 
way through the game, the teams 
mixed teammates having professors 
and students alike yelling for the 
help of a recognizable teammate, 

Bert Harper, member of the 
MBA team, anticipates that the 
games will become more aggressive 
as the semester continues. "Because 
some of the professors haven't given 
out the first test grades yet,... I think 
things could get more interesting,” 
Harper said. 

Faculty teammate, Marty 
Albritton said that this was his first 
experience with the game of soccer. 


"But I think my natural athletic abili- MBA students. 

ty helped me out a lot," Albritton 

jokingly said after retiring from said. 

playing as his team's goalie. The faculty and staff soccer 


Albritton said that he is looking 
forward to LSUS’s expanding the 
sports program by adding a girl's 
soccer team in Fall 2004. "I really 
just wanted to get a feel for and ap- 
preciate the game more,” Albritton 


team was started this semester by 
professors in the business 
department Wofgang Hinck and Tim 
Shaughnessy. 

The team was having trouble 
finding opponents to play until the 


Photo by Jennifer Knafia 


Wolfgang Hinck, assistant professor of marketing, and Dr. Douglas 
Bible, professor and chair of economics and finance, struggle for 
posession of the ball during the faculty soccer game against the 


MBA students opted to form their 
own team. 

"The MBA team was kind of 
begged together by professor 
Hinck,” Harper said. Agreeing to 
face off in another game, the faculty 
and MBA teams will play again at 3 
p.m. on Sunday, weather permitting. 


conference tournament, the Pilots 
are ready to build upon last season’s 
success. 

Last year, the team seta 
record with 36 wins, the most in 
school history. 

"There isn't a day that goes 
by that the team doesn't think 
about last season," Musgraves said. 
"The team uses that as a motivation- 
al tool.” 

Recruiting has also been an im- 
portant factor in the team's success. 
"This year’s recruiting class will be 
expected to make an immediate im- 
pact," Musgraves said. 

In addition to performing at a 
high level on the baseball 
diamond, the Pilots must also 
perform in the classroom as 
well, According to Mus- 
graves, 25 of the 36 play- 
ers on the team qualify 
for academic financial 
aid, The Pilots open 
the season Jan. 29 
against 


Northwood University, 
The first home game is 
Feb. 4 against Texas 
College. 
For a complete 
schedule go to the 
LSUS homepage at 
% www.lsus.edu and 
click on athletics. 


photos by 
Dominic 
Claiborne 
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Diane Howell hired to link alumni 
with the school after graduation 


by 
Julie Petchak 


LSUS alumni should soon find 
it easier to stay connected with the 
university and former classmates. 
This is just part of what the develop- 
ment office hopes to accomplish 
through the new director of alumni, 
Dianne Howell. 

While on the LSUS website 
checking out fall classes last 
summer, Howell discovered the ad 
for the job in the employment 
section of the website. "I thought, 
"Boy, I'd love to do that,"" Howell 
said. 

After interviewing over 30 ap- 
plicants for the new position, Vice 
Chancellor for Development Marty 
Albritton said he hired Howell 
because of her enthusiasm and her 
vision for the Alumni Association. 

"I'm absolutely thrilled to be 
here," Howell said. "LSUS is home 
to me." 

The position was recreated to 
keep alumni connected with the Uni- 
versity. The job includes maintaining 
a website that will make it easier for 
alumni to stay in touch and stay in- 
volved. 

According to Albritton, because 
of budget constraints, the position 


was eliminated in 1995, leaving the 
associate vice chancellor for devel- 
opment and the board of directors to 
oversee the Alumni Association 

Albritton said he sees the posi- 
tion, in the future, supporting the 
board of directors in providing more 
opportunities for alumni to recruit, 
help in the development of scholar- 
ships and athletics and participate in 
campus activities, 

Howell said that her goal is to 
find ways for alumni to become 
more involved on campus and give 
back to the University. 

"There are so many ways the 
alumni can help, not just financially. 
They are a wealth of talent and ener- 
gy," said Howell. 

One of the programs Howell is 
considering would network alums 
with students and enable alums to 
act as mentors, helping the students 
with career planning. 

With this program, alums could 
also host a student for a day, allow- 
ing the student to learn about the 
field in which the alum works. 

Howell is also looking for ways 
the alumni can help with recruitment 
for the university. 

She hopes to develop a program 
that will take alumni to middle and 
high schools for recruitment purpos- 
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es. She would also like alumni to 
help with programs such as the so- 
cial studies fair and the summer 
reading program that already take 
place on campus. 

Howell said that she is very in- 
terested in student perspective and 
ideas for how students can benefit 
from the Alumni Association. 

She also would like to know 
what students, as future alumni, 
want from the association, 

Howell first came to LSUS in 
1968 to take classes while home 
from college for summer yacation. 
She was attending LSU in Baton 
Rouge, where she earned a B.A. in 
English literature. 

The Shreveport native attended 
Byrd High School and has taken 
classes at LSUS to gain direction 
when unsure of where to go with her 
career. 

"LSUS has always been a very 
centering experience," Howell said. 

Howell has completed over 30 
postgraduate hours at LSUS, includ- 
ing nine hours toward an MLA de- 
gree that she may complete in the 
future. She is also considering the 
new M.S. in human services. 

She has taken a variety of class- 
es including education, photography 


‘and marketing. 
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by 
Angela Gehrls 


% If you enjoy hard- 
‘YT core heavy music, then 

n.u.m.b, is the band to 
check out. The name stands for now 
u may believe. The current members 
have been together since they met at 
a show in Taylortown in 2001. 

Lead singer Chris Hemingway, 
drummer Curt Nesbit and guitarist 
Matt Spears were all born and raised 
in Shreveport. Bassist Jon D. Plum 
is originally from Austin, Texas. 

The members range in age from 
17-year-old Plum to 24-year-old 
Hemingway. 

The band combines a mix of 
hard and heavy with the ambient and 


ghostly on their CD 
entitled "The Art of 
Changing Silence," 
released on July 5. 
The CD includes 
such catchy titles as 
"Psycho Pimp Street 
Murder," "Anthrax Letter" and 
"Skeleton Dance." 

The most interesting tracks on 
the CD are "Soldier's War," about a 
man who “serves his country with 
dignity in hopes to avenge the death 
of his father," and "Naked Jake," a 
humorous song about the infamous 
Shreveport Rock 99 DJ. 

Hemingway's guttural growling 
compliments the band's hard-edged 
sound, and the repetitive choruses of 
most of the CD's songs are the epito 


me of twenty- 
something angst. 

The band's 
. 8 dark and unusual 
rhythms and fast- 
paced guitar riffs 
* have the energy it 

takes to get people 

into the mosh pit. Although n.u.m.b. 
has played many area shows this 
year, according to Hemingway they 
currently don't have any shows 
booked until after January. 

"In mid-November, we'll be in 
the studio recording our second CD, 
which will be the follow-up CD for 
"The Art of Changing Silence,” 
Hemingway said. The CD will fea- 
ture at least 10 new songs, and Hem- 
ingway said he hopes it will be 
available by December or January. , 

Along with the follow-up CD, 
the band is also in the process of 
compiling songs from some of their 
shows for a live CD. 

Upon the release of n.u.m.b,'s 
follow-up CD, the band plans to do 
some extensive solo touring, visiting 
cities in Florida, California, Texas 
and Mississippi. 

N.u.m.b.'s website, www.numb- 
core.com, is currently down for re- 
modeling, but is expected to be back 
up within the next two weeks. 

"It'll be fresh and so clean when 
we get through with it," said Chris. 

For information about the band 
or to order CDs before the website is 
updated, call Chris Hemingway di- 
rectly at 925-3184. 


Joiner researches discovery of bones 
and tombstones near Allendale house 


by 
Clay Meyer 


LSUS professor, Dr. Gary Join- 
er, is involved with the research of a 
site in Caddo Parish's Allendale 
neighborhood where four 
tombstones and bone fragments 
were found. 

Workers on the site of a demol- 
ished home off of Oxford Avenue 
and Harp Street stumbled upon the 
remains early last week of what 
could be a cemetery. According to 
Joiner, instructor of history and so- 
cial sciences at LSUS, some of the 
bone fragments are animal and some 
appear to be human. The bone frag- 
ments are being analyzed to 
determine whether or not the pieces 
are human or animal, 

Joiner also said that the bone 
fragments found appear to be more 
than just surface scatter, which 
would be bone fragments scattered 
around in small! quantities. Of the 
four headstones found, two of the 


headstones had full names and dates 


while the others only had partial in- 
formatfon. At least one of the head- 
stones dates back to the 1800s. 

The names on the headstones 
are Beatrice Washington, who lived 
1910-1949, and Thomas J. Tousaint, 
who lived 1930- 1947, 

Joiner said that they don't know 
much about the people whose names 
are on the headstones. 

More research is being done to 
find out about these individuals be- 
cause with more information the re- 
searchers might be able to conclude 
how the headstones came to be in 
their current location. According to a 
KTBS Channel 3 report, authorities 
were told there used to be a 
cemetery in the area in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

In addition, a "Shreveport 
Times" article by Donecia Pea said 
that a myth had been passed among 
the Oxford Street residents about 
bodies buried under the house in the 
Allendale neighborhood. 

One mystery of the headstones 
is that the names seem to belong to 


people located in Natchitoches and 
Red River parishes, According to 
Joiner, those involved with the 
research are wondering why the 
headstones and possible graves are 
in Shreveport. 

Currently, no excavation is tak- 
ing place at the site, but there is a lot 
of research being done to clear up 
the situation. 

According to Joiner, the map 
resources that are available to him 
show no records that there was a 
cemetery ever located at the site. 

Through the research that is 
taking place, Joiner hopes to be able 
to find out more about the entire site 
and hopefully be able to come up 
with an explanation for the site and 
its contents. 

Joiner said that the names of 
the individuals are being broadcast 
through the news. 

If anyone has any information 
about the names, they can contact 
Joiner at his office number 798-4176 
or the Caddo coroner's office at 226- 
6881. 


Poet Warrior performs 
poetry based on spiritual 
and political struggles 


by 
LaKesha Masl 


The Poet Warrior, born 
Jolivette Anderson, performed at the 
UC Port, Thursday, Oct. 17 during 
common hour. Anderson ordained 
herself, "The Poet Warrior," after 
reading a quote by Maulana Karenga 
that talked about poets being 
warriors. 

Anderson entices students with 
a poetry and spoken word exhibition 
that brings forth the struggles of the 
Black-American culture and 
presents it in a literary form. The 
performance opens with classic po- 
ems by authors such as Paul ‘ 
Lawrence Dunbar and Phyllis 
Wheatly. 

The show then transitions into a 
reading of more recognizable works 
written by poets like Maya Angelou 
and Sonie Sanchez. The show ends 
with a rendering of the Poet 
Warrior’s original works. 

The performance was enhanced 
with background music, vocals by 
Latongya Garner, bass guitar player 
Maurice Turner and percussionist 
Adib Sabir. 

Her poetry blends political and 
spiritual themes that speak of Black- 
American struggles. Through the 
poem entitled, "A Need to 
Respond," she emphasizes the fact 
that racism.still exists.in today's, so- 
ciety and there is a need for change, 

Other original works by Ander- 
son include, "Take Me to the 
Waters," a spin of an old Negro spir- 
itual that takes a trip back into time 
when baptisms were done in lakes 
instead of modern day baptismal 
pools, and a poem entitled, "1 
Kicked When They Kill." 

The year that Anderson was 
born, three civil rights leaders, Mal- 


colm X, Martin Luther King Jr., and 
Meadger Evers were murdered. The 
poem paints a picture of the poet 
kicking while in her mother womb 
as a reaction to the assassinations. 

Poetry in its pure form may ap- 
pear on the surface to be much like 
rap music, but Anderson says, "I am 
not a rapper by far; | am a lover of 
literature, a reader and a thinker," 
Some think of her poetry, as a teach- 
ing strategy to facilitate the aware- 
ness that the idea of life presented to 
Black-Americans is contrary to how 
life really is. 

She believes that many Blacks 
are still suffering from remnants of 
emotional trauma, left behind from 
the sufferings of the 1960s and 
1970s. 

Through her poetry, she wants 
to help others in her culture deal 
with the pain and not camouflage it 
with coping mechanisms like alco- 
hol and drugs. 

Anderson resides in Jackson, 
Miss. but is native to the Hollywood 
Heights area of Shreveport, La. 

She graduated from Woodlawn 
High School and received her B.A. 
degree in speech/theatre at 
Louisiana Tech University, She later 
received her M.A. degree in Human- 
ities at Grambling State University. 

To add to her list of 
accomplishments, she has studied 
intensively at the New Stage-Theatre 
and the Young Acting Company 
both of Jackson. She has also 
opened a show for R&B soul singer 
Patti LaBelle. 

___Anderson’s current projects in- 
clude an outreach program for inner- 
city youth called the Algebra Project 
and She Prophecy Entertainment, 
LLC, that is designed to entertain, 
educate and liberate communities 
about modern day poetry. 


Senate to address 
B-term classes 


Continued from pg. | 


benefit all student organizations, 
not just the SGA," Thomas said. 

In an effort to gain more stu- 
dent input into the matter, Thomas 
also suggested the circulation of a 
petition to organizations. 

"Seven-hundred signatures 
from the general student body is a 
better way to show that other 
students want the change rather 
than 20 signatures just from the 
SGA," Thomas said. "It's a number 
game. We have to show that not just 
one percent of the student body 
wants the change but closer to 15 
percent.” 

In other business, the senate 
swore in the 16 senators at large 
elected from the Oct. 1-14 
elections. 

Also, the SGA academic 
affairs committee is exploring the 
ideas of midterm grades for 100 


and 200-level classes and B-terms. 

B-term refers to the addition of 
half-semester-long-classes that start 
in the middle of a normal semester. 

Used in the case of having to 
drop a class, the B-term allows stu- 
dents to pick up a class mid-semes- 
ter in order to keep their financial 
aid. 

The student affairs committee 
is looking into a full week for 
Thanksgiving break instead of a 
combined four days off between 
Fall and Thanksgiving break. 

Strozier suggested that the stu- 
dent affairs committee schedule an 
appointment to meet with Chancel- 
lor Marsala to talk about actions to 
be taken in response to the students’ 
vote to change the name of the Uni- 
versity Center to the Student Union. 

The senate also approved 
Strozier’s appointment of himself to 
the LSUS student affairs 
committee. 
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9 a.m.-12 p. 
Flu Shots 
UC 


10:30 a.m. 
SAB Meeting 
DeSoto Room _ 
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7 p.m. © 
Chicago Comedy Co. 
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On Oct. 18, the faculty and 
Staff gathered in front of the 
U.C. for a fish fry. 

Winning the contest for best 
decorated table were Wolf- 
gang Hinck (left) and Tim 
Shaughnessy (right). Chan- 
cellor Vincent Marsala (far 
right) looks at the team effort 
of the two assistant profes- 
sors who utilized the theme 
“New Arrivals” to describe 
themselves and their other 
four teammates. As a prize, 
the team was awarded a dis- 
count of 35 percent off their 
next purchase at the book- 
Store, a dinner with Marsala 
and his wife and a talking fish 
to mount on the wall. 


Sat. Oct. 26 


Photo courtesy of Donna Austin 
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Sun. Oct. 27 


4 p.m. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon 
Webster Room 


5 p.m. 
Phi Mu 
Caddo/Bossier 


6 p.m. 
Zeta Tau Alpha 
Louisiana A & B 


7 p.m. 
Beta Gamma lota 
Red River Room 


Sun. Nov. 3 


4 p.m. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon 
Webster Room 


5 p.m. 
Phi Mu 
Caddo/Bossier 


6 p.m. 
Zeta Tau Alpha 
Louisiana A & B 


7 p.m. 
Beta Gamma lota 
Red River Room 


